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THE TEACHING OF JESUS IN THE TEMPLE 1 



REV. RICHARD M. VAUGHAN 
Berkeley, Cal. 



The Temple occupied a place of importance in the career of Jesus. 
His parents presented him, when a babe, to God within its courts. 
At the age of twelve years we find him in the Temple, the prophet- 
light on his face, as he heard and questioned the rabbis. The Temple 
was to him "My Father's house. " Many times in subsequent years 
he had gone thither, although we never read of sacrifice or ceremonial 
on his part. The years showed him that the Temple was in many 
ways the center of ecclesiastical oppression, yet he was not hostile 
to the place. It was to him at the close of his ministry ideally "a 
house of prayer." The prophetic rather than the priestly aspect of 
the temple appealed to Jesus. He taught the people there. 

Tuesday of Passion Week marked the final break of Jesus with 
the Jewish leaders. Their opposition to him had steadily deepened 
for months, but now it reached its climax. On the previous day 
Jesus had driven the hucksters from the court of the Gentiles. The 
sale of sacrificial animals and the exchange of miscellaneous coin 
for the half-shekel, which paid the tax for the maintenance of the 
sanctuary was, doubtless, a monopoly which brought rich returns to 
the Sadducean masters of the Temple. Attack upon privilege is the 
path to the cross. Jesus was crucified because he attacked vested 
rights which were vested wrongs. There is no peril in fighting 
Carlyle's "extinct Satans"; it is the real, contemporary ones that 
strike back. The Sadducean authorities determined to destroy 
Jesus. He was not ignorant of their plot against his life and he fore- 
saw its success. However prudential reasons had controlled him 
hitherto, he now cast them to the winds and freely uttered irreparable 
denunciation and urgent appeal. 

The day begins with the challenge concerning the authority of 

1 This study covers the International Uniform Sunday-school Lessons for Sep- 
tember 4, ii, and 18. 
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Jesus. What right had he to assume jurisdiction in the Temple ? 
Jesus answered with a counter-question with respect to the authority 
of John the Baptist : Was it from heaven or from men ? It was a 
dilemma, whose horns were both sharp — acceptance of John's witness 
to Jesus or loss of the favor of the people who esteemed John a prophet. 
The only escape from impalement was undignified flight. According- 
ly they made the evasive reply, " We cannot tell." Behind the query 
of Jesus was a profoundly spiritual conception of authority in religion. 
John the Baptist performed no miracles, nor did he ever receive 
rabbinic ordination. His authority inhered in the moral content of 
his character and of his message. He was the appropriate fore- 
runner of him who asserted that he would give his generation no 
sign save the sign of the prophet Jonah, a moral message instinct 
with the life of God. 

In three parables, grouped by Matthew, Jesus sets forth the real 
character of the opposition to himself. These parables are the Two 
Sons, the Wicked Husbandmen, and the King's Marriage- Feast. 
All are parables of warning. In the use of parables Jesus w T as master. 
Parable was a favorite method of putting truth in Jesus' day. Some 
of the parables spoken in the Temple have their parallels in Jewish 
literature. The Book of Jubilees has a parable about wicked hus- 
bandmen, and in the Talmud are three parables similar to the parable 
of the wedding-feast and the wedding-garment. The point in each 
of Jesus' parables was obvious. Sadducees and Pharisees perceived 
that he spake of them. 

The parable of the Two Sons arraigns the Jewish leaders for 
insincerity. Their professions and their deeds do not tally. They 
say and do not. They are unfavorably contrasted with the dis- 
reputable social classes. A father in tender words bids his two sons 
go work in the vineyard. The marginal reading for "son" is "child," 
the word teknon has in it an element of endearment. God asks only 
that which is kind and good. The first son to whom he speaks frankly 
refuses, but later he repents his reply and goes to work. The other 
son glibly promises obedience, but he never enters the vineyard. 
The scribes and priests readily acknowledge that the first son alone 
did the father's will. Jesus plainly tells the point of the parable. 
"The publicans and harlots go into the Kingdom of God before you." 
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They heeded the divine summons, whereas the religious classes gave 
no heed. 

The first son was the publicans and harlots. Their manner of 
life had been a refusal of the service of God. But, at least, they 
were men and women of action. They possessed virgin wills. And 
the will is the citadel of personality. The second son was the Jewish 
leaders. They were glib in promises. But their lives were super- 
ficial and their intentions came to naught. According to sturdy 
Samuel Johnson, hell itself is paved with good intentions. Perhaps 
we ought to call this parable the parable of the Man with an Infirm 
Will. Jesus certainly lays bare the most fatal disease in the realm of 
character, a flabby and unresponsive will. But correct opinions are 
not a substitute for right living; theology, for religion. The path of 
such a man is strewn with broken vows and unfulfilled promises, 
but he never gets anything done. 

In no other respect did Jesus so offend the respectability of his 
time as in his estimate of the relative sinfulness of sins. He was far 
from any palliation of sins of frailty, but it is plain that he adjudged 
them less fatal to character than are the sins of disposition. Upon 
the hard and loveless Pharisee Jesus outpoured his wrath. Recovery 
from fever is less difficult than recovery from paralysis. The great 
moralists of the ages agree with Jesus. Dante places sinners in the 
concentric circles of the Inferno according to their relative sinfulness. 
In one of the uppermost circles are carnal sinners, while in the nether- 
most place is Judas, whose sin is pride. Pride is isolation, and isola- 
tion is death; in fellowship alone is life. 

The parable of the Wicked Husbandmen is found in all the 
Synoptic Gospels. It exposes the hypocrisy of the leaders of the 
nation and foretells their doom. The obvious meaning of the parable 
is in the words which are found only in Matthew, "The Kingdom of 
God shall be taken from you and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof." 

The vineyard is a type of Israel upon many pages of the Old Testa- 
ment. Perhaps the most conspicuous use of the figure is in the 
song which is found in the fifth chapter of Isaiah. Of the vineyard 
which Jesus describes the question can also be asked, "What could 
have been done more to my vineyard that I have not done in it?" 
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Relative to the conditions of the universal moral order God does his 
utmost for every nation and for every man; to believe less is denial 
of his perfect love. About the vineyard the owner planted a hedge, 
possibly the wild aloe, so common in the East. He dug a winepress; 
literally dug it in the solid rock. Travelers sometimes see a series 
of connected excavations in the rocky hillside which serve as vats for 
the wine. He built a tower. Sometimes a mere booth or hut sufficed 
for the watchman, sometimes a more permanent structure was erected 
which served also as a storehouse. There were three ways in which 
rental upon land was paid — in money, in a fixed proportion of the 
fruit, in a definite amount of fruit irrespective of the total yield. The 
last way is doubtless the one implied in the parable. God expected 
spiritual fruitage from Israel, a people for whom so much was done. 
To do justly, to love kindness, and to walk humbly with God, these, 
according to Micah, are the divine requirements. Large investments 
justify the expectation of commensurate results. 

The husbandmen, however, meet the demands of the owner's 
servants with violence. It was thus the long succession of prophets 
were treated. The people stoned them, then whitened their sepul- 
chers. The owner at last made his ultimate appeal; he sent his son. 
Mark tells us that he was an only son, a beloved son. But the hus- 
bandmen, made presumptuous by the goodness which ought to 
have led them to repentance, seized the son and slew him. It is 
plain that Jesus understood the fate which awaited him. When he 
set his face sternly to go to Jerusalem the last time it was with the 
certainty that the irrepressible conflict between himself and the eccle- 
siastical authorities would end in a violent death. The parable is 
witness to the peculiar dignity which Jesus claimed for himself. He 
was not one servant more sent by God to Israel, he was a son, only and 
beloved. He does not classify himself w T ith the prophets. The 
Johannine and the Pauline Christologies are germinal in some of the 
sayings of the Synoptic Gospels. He was first-born among many 
brethren and he was the only begotten son. Difference in degree 
may be so great as to constitute a difference in kind. Jesus is not 
merely first, but only. 

The punishment visited upon the wicked husbandmen was justly 
severe. In tragic ways the words of Jesus were fulfilled. The armies 
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of Titus, a few years later, destroyed the Jewish state. And the 
spiritual primacy of the race passed to the gentile peoples who 
embraced Christianity. It is they who are carrying the knowledge 
of the true God to the backward races. The Kingdom of God, as a 
pre-eminent possession, has been taken from Israel and has been 
given to other nations. Jesus, the rejected stone, has been made the 
corner-stone in the temple of human life. The passage in the Psalms 
referring to the discarded stone which was later accorded such signal 
honor, was evidently very familiar. Have ye not read "even" this 
scripture ? Naught can displace the stone, it will break all who fall 
upon it, it will scatter as dust those upon whom it falls. The 
spirit of Jesus is ever the central, irremovable, glorious fact. 

The fate of the despisers of grace is the lesson of the parable of the 
king's Marriage-Feast. It has some striking similarities to the 
parable of the Great Supper recorded in the fourteenth chapter of 
Luke. The parables, however, are distinct; one is a parable of grace, 
the other a parable of judgment. The parable recorded by Matthew 
is apparently a double one; the story of the Wedding- Garment is 
combined with the story of the Marriage-Feast. The same lesson 
is enforced throughout but with a twofold application — grace despised 
by those without and grace despised by those within. 

A feast is a favorite simile of Jesus in presenting the Kingdom of 
God. It appropriately expresses the satisfaction, fellowship, and 
joy of the Kingdom. Religion is not negation, deprivation, sub- 
traction; it is wholeness of life, conquest, multiplication. Its master 
word is not "surrender" but "consecration." The meek inherit, 
not heaven only, but the earth. In the parable it is "the called" 
who are invited. According to eastern etiquette there was first a 
preliminary invitation, then later a definite announcement of the 
readiness of the feast. To an Arabian the refusal of the second invita- 
tion was a deadly insult, tantamount to a declaration of war. We 
understand more clearly the severity of the King's punishment when 
we recognize that the declination of his invitation was equivalent to 
treason. The called are none other than the Jews. By the lips of 
the prophets God had given them preliminary invitation into his 
Kingdom. But they would not come. Then " other servants " came, 
Jesus and the apostles, with the final, joyous summons to the better era. 
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The invitation was rejected. The mass of the nation, preoccupied 
with business cares, gave no heed. By their indifference they made 
light of it. The invitation had been accompanied, at the King's 
command, by emphasis upon the attractions of the feast. The serv- 
ants were bidden not only to invite men but to state the ample pro- 
visions which had been made for their happiness. But the invita- 
tion was scorned. On the part of some there was open hostility. The 
servants of the king were shamefully treated and some of them were 
killed. The Acts of the Apostles, with its record of persecutions and 
martyrdoms, attests the truth of Jesus' words. The vengeance of 
the king is expressed in oriental terms. There is incalculable loss 
and suffering in disobedience to God, in rejection of the gospel of 
Jesus. 

But the feast did not lack attendants. The king sent his servants 
to "the outlets of the ways" to invite all whom they found. The 
spacious phrase refers to outcast Israel and to the pagan populations. 
They, at least, respond and the festal hall is full. When the king 
comes in he finds a guest without a wedding-garment. It has been 
affirmed that it was customary for the host to provide robes for his 
guests, as eastern kings provide kaftans today. But whether this 
guest neglected the royal robe or simply omitted to don appropriate 
clothing at home matters not. His slovenly dress showed slight 
appreciation of the feast, it evinced disrespect for the host. Rude, 
raw, uncultured — such was much of the material from which the 
earliest citizens of the Kingdom w T ere made. Paul's letters to the 
Corinthians, with their disclosure of the character of some of the mem- 
bers ot the church, is commentary upon the man without a wedding- 
garment. Our responsibility does not end when we accept Christ; 
we must live worthily. And sins of thoughtlessness, inappreciation, 
are not light sins. One guest, inappropriately clad, alone is mentioned. 
But he represents a class. Many are called but few are chosen. 
In the aggregate there are a multitude who apparently accept the 
divine invitation and then prove unworthy. 

Jesus in the Temple not only utters three parables of warning, he 
answers three questions propounded by his foes. It was their policy 
to discredit him with the people. His popularity was most evident ; 
the crowds had acclaimed him the son of David, acclamation in which 
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even the choir boys of the Temple had joined. Jerusalem, with 
its hundreds of thousands of pilgrims, was a powder magazine at 
Passover time. The temple clique dared not publicly arrest Jesus. 
It was necessary first to make him ridiculous and then to destroy him. 
Three parties were interested in his overthrow — the Herodians, 
Sadducees, Pharisees. They hated each other heartily but they 
made common cause against Jesus. 

The first question related to the capitation tax to Caesar. Judea, 
unlike Galilee, was directly subject to Rome. Among other taxes 
was a tax of a denarius, a "penny," per capita. This Roman silver 
coin was worth in our coinage about seventeen cents, the day's pay 
of a Roman soldier in the days of Jesus. The Jews disliked to handle 
Roman coins, not only because of their restiveness under the Roman 
yoke but also because the coins with effigy of the emperor's head upon 
them seemed a violation of the commandment concerning graven 
images. According to Mark, Jesus bade them "fetch" a penny; 
evidently they had none of the hated coins in their possession. The 
questioners tried to conceal their sinister motives. They sent some of 
their disciples with the apparently sincere question, was it right to 
pay the tax to Caesar ? If Jesus said No, then the Roman authorities 
would punish him for treasonable utterance; if he said Yes, then 
patriotic Jews would repudiate him. 

The reply of Jesus recognized their duplicity. Matthew tells us 
that he termed them "hypocrites." They expected a categorical 
Yes or No. But such a reply seldom does justice to a man's opinions. 
It commits him to whole systems and programs and does not make 
proper distinctions. Jesus refused to receive a party label. " Render 
therefore unto Caesar," said he, "the things that are Caesar's; and 
unto God the things that are God's." The reply gave the enemies 
of Jesus no serious advantage over him, but it pleased none of the pa - 
ties. It was, nevertheless, no mere evasion or platitude. It is the 
statement of a great principle universally applicable. Jesus certainly 
accepts the validity of political government. He was no gentle 
anarchist, no impracticable theocrat. The use of Caesar's coins 
argued obligation to Caesar. If Caesar enables us to exchange goods, 
protects us, makes it possible for us to perform our communal 
tasks, then we owe something to Caesar and we ought to pay it. 
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But the obligation to Caesar is conditioned by our obligation to God. 
If there is conflict between what should be rendered to God and what 
is demanded by Caesar there is indeed but one decision possible. It 
was expressed by the intrepid apostles in the words, "We ought to 
obey God rather than men." The State, capital "S," is divine; the 
powers that be are ordained of God. But the state, small "s," is very 
human. In order to displace the actual state by a state more nearly 
approaching the ideal state, revolution as a last resort is sometimes 
justifiable. But as a rule evolution, rather than revolution, is the 
better way. The germinal elements of the new order lie at the heart 
of the old; Christians have ever been loyal citizens, but their gospel 
is a social ferment which makes changes inevitable. 

Then the Sadducees came with their question. They were the 
rationalists, the materialists of their day, deniers of the reality of 
spirit and of immortality. They were few in number but they were 
dominant in temple affairs. Their denials were a reaction from the 
crass doctrines of Pharisaism. According to the Pharisees, the resur- 
rection was practically a return to present physical conditions. This 
doctrine grew out of their earthly conception of the Kingdom; only 
by a resuscitation of their bodies could pious Israelites who had 
died prior to the establishment of the Kingdom share in its glories. 
As a caricature of the Pharisaic doctrine, the Sadducees had a 
coarse, stock-in-trade quibble based on levirate, brother-in-law, 
marriage. "Whose wife shall she be?" they triumphantly asked 
with respect to the septenary bride. 

On their premises the question was unanswerable. But Jesus 
denied their premises. They erred through ignorance alike of the 
implications of Scripture and of the power of God. Conditions 
in the future life are radically different from the present life, even 
though essential continuity is unbroken. Physical relationships no 
longer obtain: marriage ideally is a sacrament of the spirit. The 
Pharisee believed in physical reanimation, the Platonist believed in 
disembodied immortality, the Christian believes in resurrection. 
The spirit will have an instrument of its activities there as the present 
body is its instrument here. 

Why did Jesus believe in the risen, immortal life ? " God is God 
of the living." Centuries after their death, God calls himself, in 
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the present tense, the God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob. Then it 
must be that somehow, somewhere, they are living still. And, accord- 
ing to Jesus, this fact is proof of their resurrection, however apocalypse 
may picture resurrection in terms of dramatic futurity. Whoever 
has the capacity of friendship with God possesses such inherent worth 
that he cannot die. God cannot take us up into friendship with 
himself and then drop us into nothingness. The basis of faith in 
immortality is our sense of the dignity of human nature. Man's 
marvelous endowments, his limitless capacity for progress, his inalien- 
able individuality, these vindicate the immortal hope. The measure 
of our hope is, therefore, our sense of the value of man. An utterly 
bad man, if such there be, cannot believe in immortality; he has no 
inner worthfulness as a basis of hope. We are sure of immortality 
in proportion as we share in the character of Him who died with the 
words of indomitable confidence on his lips, " Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit." 

The third question emanated from the Pharisees. It was a thor- 
oughly characteristic question: "Which is the great commandment 
in the law ? " The phrase signifies really, " Of what sort is the great 
commandment ?" What class of commandments is in the first rank ? 
Various answers were given to this question. Some said the cere- 
monial law was more important than the moral; the former was 
something due to God, the latter was due merely to man. It was even 
said that the rule with respect to the fringe on the garment was the 
supreme commandment. The rabbis stated there were 248 affirma- 
tive precepts, the number of the members of the human body, and 
365 negative precepts, the number of da\s in the year; in all theie 
were 613 precepts, the number of letters in the decalogue. Such 
refinements were worthy of men who made God a glorified rabbi 
and who said that the Most High studied the law three hours a day 
and kept its rules. 

The reply of Jesus, the customary reply of the rabbis, is the 
noblest summary of human duty ever enunciated. It is in reality 
two quotations from the Old Testament (Deut. 6:5 and Lev. 19:18). 
The former quotation was repeated by pious Jews twice a day. 
Jesus adds the great generalization that love sums up both law and 
prophets. Augustine echoed this teaching with respect to the ade- 
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quacy of love in the words, "Love and do what thou wilt." The 
primary duty is love to God. He is more than the objectification of 
the Me; He is embodiment of all excellence, infinitely lovable. With 
heart, soul, mind, phrase is piled on phrase that the duty of love to 
God may receive supreme emphasis. The last term "mind" is a 
modification of the Deuteronomic phrases. Jesus intioduces it, and 
therein is his estimate of the importance of the intellectual element in 
religion. Our love to God is not perfect, no matter how glowing it 
may be, until the mind is satisfied and enraptured with the harmo- 
nies of divine truth. The second commandment is second in vital, 
as well as in numerical, sequence. The way to love man is to realize 
God. Mark tells us of the scribe who spoke in approval of the exal- 
tation of inward character over outward observances. It was this 
scribe whom Jesus declared not far from the Kingdom of God. 

The three questions were answered, answered so keenly that no 
more w r ere asked by the enemies of Jesus. But he determined to 
take the offensive. He attacked the current political conception of 
Messiahship. To his query with respect to the sonship of Messiah, 
they gave ready answer, "The son of David." In their minds David 
was a political king, Messiah would be the same, a deliverer of the 
Jewish nation from political oppression. But Jesus thought of Messiah 
as king in a wider, nobler sense, a king who delivers from sin and 
regenerates humanity. He therefore quotes from Ps. no, which 
everyone ascribed to David, the words in which David acclaims 
Messiah as "My Lord." Manifestly, Messiah is more than earthly 
king if David gives him such title. The question of the authorship 
of the psalm has been much discussed. Its Davidic origin is denied 
by many scholars. Various positions are taken with respect to it. 
It is said that the words of Jesus certify its Davidic origin ; he was 
master not only in religion but also in literary and historical criticism. 
On the other hand it is said that his words are an accommodation 
to his hearers' ideas, an argument from their premises. Further 
the assertion is made that we have here an evidence of the limitation 
of knowledge of Jesus as a man of his time. The suggestion is also 
advanced that the original author introduces David as the speaker of 
the words Jesus quotes, words veritably spoken by David. 

The question of Jesus was never answered. The Pharisees had 
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been defeated in their own dialectics. They, not Jesus, had been 
humiliated in the eyes of the public. The day of questions was ended; 
henceforth they fought him with other and darker weapons forged 
by wounded vanity and boundless hate. Matthew records at length a 
discourse in which Jesus in words of flame denounces the ecclesias- 
tical authorities. It is not an indictment of the Jewish people nor as- 
suredly of many devout religious teachers. It pillories the legalistic, 
fanatical ecclesiastics then dominant, especially at Jerusalem, in 
temple affairs. And even so the discourse ends in words of passion- 
ate grief over the approaching doom of a city which was the center 
of such illimitable love and hope. John records a visit of certain 
Greeks to Jesus in the Temple and the words wherein Jesus de- 
clared that only through sacrifice could he win universal empire. As 
Jesus leaves the sacred precincts he notes the gifts which the people 
placed in the trumpet-shaped receptacles. More than the munifi- 
cent gifts of many who were rich was the gift of a poor widow, who 
cast in two mites, the smallest of coins, but it was all her living. 
With this recognition of the loveliness of a pure, quiet, and gen- 
erous heart Jesus left the Temple forever. 



